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will have no "surplus." Our producers will be our 
consumers. Hence we will not need to conquer foreign 
markets and fight for " outlets." Thus international 
wars will end. 

Jesus said : " Be not therefore anxious, saying, What 
shall we eat, or what shall we drink, or wherewithal 
shall we be clothed ? For after all these things do the 
Gentiles seek ; for your heavenly Father knoweth that 
you have need of all these things. But seek ye first His 
kingdom and His righteousness, and all these things 
shall be added unto you." 

We have assumed superior wisdom. We have re- 
versed this program. We have sought to answer first 
the questions, "What shall we eat, drink and wear?" 
These problems solved, we are willing to think of the 
kingdom of God. In so doing we have opened a veri- 
table Pandora's box, letting loose, among divers ills and 
pests, war, industrial and military. 

Suppose, after two thousand years of trial along this 
line, we try Jesus' prescription and seek first the reign 
of good ; suppose we establish brotherhood in business, 
thus cutting the tap-root of war, industrial and military, 
and see how soon may be realized the prophet's vision, 
when men " shall beat their swords into plowshares and 
their spears into pruning-hooks," when " the lion and the 
lamb shall lie down together" and "righteousness shall 
cover the earth as the waters cover the sea." 



The Moral of Uniforms. 

BY SAMUEL P. BUTLER. 

From an address delivered before the Economic Club of 
Cincinnati, February 4, 1904. 

What says natural history and human history of uni- 
forms? We can't say why it is — that's one of nature's 
guarded secrets — but wherever we find anything in 
nature that is specially destructive or specially worthless, 
it wears a gaudy uniform. Solomon in all his glory was 
not arrayed like the tiger of India, that jungle emperor 
who lives in court dress. Compare his uniform with the 
sombre coat of the horse and cow. And yet, after some 
experience with the tiger, man has settled down to the 
conviction that he is most interesting when stuffed, and 
most useful when his radiant regimentals are converted 
into rugs that can be safely trampled beneath our feet. 
In the same class is the pictorial leopard. Perhaps there 's 
a lesson here. Maybe we shall learn some day that the 
most useful thing to do with the warrior's uniform is to 
put it under our feet. 

The parrot wears a catchy regalia, and all he does is 
to eat, strut, chatter and swear. The resplendent peacock 
is a sort of militia bird, strong on dress parade but no 
good for active service. The spangled serpent, when he 
is not robbing the race of its Paradise with his fascina- 
tions, is biting or choking something to death. He has 
no utility till we reduce him to the form of a snake-skin 
purse. 

And there is woman — all the plain saints, who inspire 
and redeem the world, retired behind the scenes in modest 
gowns, while the deadly Jezebels, the war-making Helens, 
the conspirators against man and society, flash before the 
footlights of history in their gems and satins, decked in 
the fatal uniform of beauty. 



And so it is with war. Long centuries ago the war- 
riors hit upon the wise device of first sending war to the 
tailor for a suit of spangled clothes, and ever since the 
maddest lunacies the sun ever shone upon have been con- 
doned and " hurrahed " if only they wear a uniform. 
The contagion of these uniforms is their curse. Put a 
man in regimentals, and his self-conceit goes up a thou- 
sand points. His first instinct, and his last, is to look 
upon himself as little lower than the angels. He views 
with scorn the poor human trash in civilian garb. 

The military genius who invented uniforms was the 
first and greatest benefactor war ever had. Some one 
has asked : " How long could you keep a standing army 
together without brass buttons and epaulettes?" Why, 
you could n't get it together at all. Take away the stage 
business from war — the colors and gilt, the razzle dazzle 
of feathers and tom-toms, the delirium of brass bands, 
all the flash and gingerbread of the pomp that veneers 
its horrors ; put man face to face at the outset with burst- 
ing bombs and mangled limbs — the actual decorations 
of war — and recruiting offices would close their doors. 

It means but one thing, all this glitter and delirium, 
all this pageantry of parades and review, all this drilling 
to the music of trumpets and drums. " It means," as 
Tolstoy puts it, " the stupefying of men in order to con- 
vert them, into instruments of slaughter." 



What Ought to be Said at Peace 
Meetings. 

The following remarkable article in the New Age 
(London) for February 18 is as applicable to certain 
conditions existing in this country as to those in Eng- 
land. We are following in the footsteps of England in 
precisely those matters which have brought her to her 
present state of distraction and moral weakness : 

If the war fiend is not to ride rampant over us forever, 
if wars are not to be the chief facts in the history of the 
British people, the peace movement must take a political 
character. The temperance movement has long since 
done so, with the result that, in spite of clumsy states- 
manship, it is a power which politicians do not want to 
offend. 

The days of non-political action have gone by for 
most things, but above all they have gone by for the 
vital questions of peace and war. We have got to have 
it rammed into us that it is of no use to place a govern- 
ment in power and spend the rest of our time in protest- 
ing against what it does. The time to protest is polling 
day. If we want peace we must vote it at the polls ; it 
is of no use to vote it at the meetings we call to try to 
undo what we did at the polls. That is what we have 
been doing for the last three years. Those of us who 
are for peace, and all that peace means, say we are 
anxiously waiting for a sign that the country is awaken- 
ing from its nightmare of blood. The true sign will be 
a recantation of the principles which carried the election 
of 1900. Granting that to a certain extent we were 
deceived as to facts, it remains true that we betrayed 
every principle of religion and liberty in permitting the 
destruction of the independence of the two Republics. 
How can we, as Christians, — and I speak only to Chris- 
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tians, — justify one nation in forcing its will on another 
at the mouth of the cannon ? What would He who in 
His hour would not call for the twelve legions of angels 
who were not far from Him — what would He say to a 
war of annexation? It is useless to deny the fact — the 
shocking, the criminal fact — that we gave this govern- 
ment its renewed lease of power solely that it might 
annex those territories. Annexation or no annexation 
was the point at issue. Let us face it. Indeed, we can- 
not deny it, for our words remain to witness against us. 
Let us face our sin ; let us confess it and repent of it. 
We have never yet expressed repentance. When we 
are obliged to refer to the war we talk about the blunders 
we made over it, and the money we wasted and were 
cheated out of, in the course of it — anything except the 
sin of going to war that a gold mine might be worked to 
larger profit. Until we see the sin of that, and until we 
make open confession of sin, all our speeches for peace 
and arbitration, all our efforts at palliating the horrors of 
war, will be hollow mockeries. All the while we are 
making our speeches a voice is saying in our ears, 
"Remember 1900!" 

At the present war is not an accident with us ; it is 
the mainspring of our national policy. In fact, it may 
be said to be our national policy, so far as we have one 
left, for " imperial " has swallowed up " national," and 
the interests of the inhabitants of these islands are now 
systematically sacrificed to further schemes on the North- 
west Frontier of India, in the jungles and deserts of 
Africa — anywhere, everywhere, so long as it is not a 
scheme to be carried out in Britain. Ever since we made 
gold mines, ruby mines, diamond mines, the grand objects 
of national policy, wars have multiplied, till they are now 
our chronic condition. Kano, Somaliland, China, Thibet, 
Venezuela — we have sent armaments to all these places, 
and have actually fought in three of them, in three 
years. So lightly do we regard war that we were on the 
very point of going to war in Venezuela for a trumpery 
£250,000! And all these affairs on the heels of the 
terrible South African campaigns ! Surely it is time to 
fight the War Devil as determinedly as we fight the 
Drink Devil ! But contrast the two movements : the 
one always in evidence, scorning compromise, thrusting 
itself into politics as a factor, proud of the warfare it 
wages ; the other, shrinking from the odium of denounc- 
ing a popular war, uttering futile generalities ; not even 
using the opportunity offered it by the Chinese Labor 
question to expose the true nature and objects of the 
great sin of our time. 

What we want is a political party whose principles 
are the universal substitution of moral for physical 
force ; the recognition of the Christian doctrine that no 
one nation has any inherent right to govern any other 
against its will ; the belief that an end which demands 
evil means to bring it about cannot possibly be a good 
end; the further belief that a nation serves its own 
interests best by not wronging other nations ; and that 
war is the very worst method of "expanding" influence 
and markets. A political party which held these prin- 
ciples and stood to them, not in vague generalities, but 
on the question of Thibet, of the Persian Gulf, and of 
every other part of the world on which the vultures of 
Imperialism have fixed their eyes — such a party would 



be in this age what the party of Wilberforce and the 
anti-slavery men were eighty years ago : it would slowly 
leaven public opinion until it would be considered as 
strange and unreasonable a thing to be a Jingo as it was 
two years ago not to be one. — M. 



An Anglo-American Arbitration Treaty. 

Further Opinions of Prominent Men. 

By Henry K. Carroll, LL. D., Secretary of the Missionary Society of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. 

I believe that a treaty of arbitration, such as is now 
proposed, between the United States and Great Britain, 
would mark a great advance in Anglo-Saxon civilization. 
The relations between the two great English-speaking 
nations are so friendly and cordial that advantage should 
be taken of them to negotiate an instrument which, in 
the stress which may come at any time upon our inter- 
national friendship, would finally hold both in the ways 
of peace. 

When the great bridge at St. Louis was nearly com- 
pleted, it was found that the two halves of the great 
structure would not quite meet in the centre. An 
engineer was sent to New York to consult in the emer- 
gency. While he was trying to ascertain where the 
error lay, he received a telegram stating that the warm 
sun had stretched the iron so that the ends had come 
together. As quickly as lightning would carry it he 
sent word, " Clamp them," and it was done. 

While the warmth of friendly feeling has brought the 
two nations in which we are most interested closer to- 
gether than ever before, let the clamps of arbitration be 
put on which shall make them one in the spirit of a last- 
ing fraternal peace. 

Prom J. Q. Schurman, LL. O., President of Cornell University. 

The movement now on foot to secure the ratification 
of an arbitration treaty between the United States and 
Great Britain, establishing, as it does, a basis for per- 
petual peace in the Anglo-Saxon world, and thus aiming 
to eliminate all barriers, sentimental or otherwise, which 
may at any time tend to separate these two kindred 
peoples, is a most important step forward, and should 
receive the encouragement and earnest support of every 
American citizen who has the best interests of his 
country at heart. 

The rapid rise to positions of importance of races 
heretofore backward and undeveloped is swiftly bring- 
ing conditions to a point where Anglo-Saxon supremacy 
will depend to a large extent upon Anglo-Saxon unity, 
and nothing could serve better to accomplish this latter 
result than an arrangement like that proposed whereby 
the two Anglo-Saxon nations should agree to submit to 
a board of arbitration all questions arising between them 
which may prove to be unsusceptible of a satisfactory 
adjustment through diplomatic negotiations. And such 
action on the part of these, the two greatest world 
powers, could not fail to have a wholesome influence in 
promoting peace among all peoples. 

From Walter S. Logan, former President of the New York State 
Bar Association. 

There ought to be a broad, liberal and comprehensive 
treaty of arbitration between the United States and Great 



